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Dr Barbara Barrett 
President 
Entomological Society of New Zealand 


Barbara was educated in the UK and went to Durham University where she did a 
BSc in Zoology and a PhD in Entomology. Barbara came to New Zealand as a 
Post-Doctoral Fellow based at Invermay to work on insect problems in high country 
pasture development. 


Barbara joined the permanent staff at Invermay in 1981 and continued to 
work mainly in tussock grassland on broad-nosed weevil damage to oversown white 
clover, and Odontria striata biology and control. She is now the programme leader 
of the Plant Protection Group at Invermay, moving more into pasture and crop 
weed and pest management with reduced pesticide input. 


A member of the New Zealand Entomological Society since 1978, Barbara was 
the first President of the Otago Branch and has recently published a book with 
colleagues at Invermay entitled "Grass grub and porina in Otago and Southland: A 
guide to Management and Control". Barbara’s other interests of an entomological 
nature include NZ Coleoptera, and particularly scarabs and weevils. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL VALUES OF THE 
REES RIVERBED NEAR GLENORCHY 


B Patrick 
Department of Conservation 
P O Box 5244 Dunedin 


INTRODUCTION AND METHODS 

This short report documents the results of three visits to various sites in the Rees 
riverbed near Glenorchy in November and December 1990 by the author 
accompanied by Brian Lyford (Queenstown [private]) and John Ward (Canterbury 
Museum) on one visit each. 


Sites were chosen by two methods - firstly by visual assessment of potential in 
reference to the extent or presence of native plant communities and secondly from 
local knowledge derived from DOC personel in Glenorchy (Richard Kennett and 
Keith Springer). 


The following insect groups were sampled: 


Trichoptedra (Caddis Flies) 
Lepidoptera (Moths) 
Cicadidae (cicadas) 


Collection was done by both day and night using hand collecting methods such as 
nets and ultraviolet lights respectively. 


OBJECTIVE 
To put on record the entomological values of a braided river habitat in Otago and 
discuss the threats to this habitat. 


RESULTS 

A rich and distinctive insect fauna is to be found on the Rees riverbed with some 
species not known elsewhere in Otago complemented by a fauna of more 
widespread species characteristic of riverbeds. One moth species, typical of 
southern coastal turf areas has its only known inland occurrence on the Rees 
riverbed. 


The following is an annotated list of the various invertebrate species found. 


TRICHOPTERA 
Aoteapysche colonica 
Psilochorema bidens 
P. leptoharpax 
Oxyethira albiceps 
Pycnocentria evecta 
Pynocentrodes aeris 


Hydrobiosis umbripennis 


H. parumbripennis 
H. clavigera 


HEMIPTERA 
Maoricicada campbell 


LEPIDOPTERA 
Hepialidae 

Wiseana umbraculata 
W. copularis 


Gelechiidae 
Isochasta parademsa 


Kiwaia caerulaea 


K.lithodes 


Glyphipterigidae 
Glyphipterix achlyoessa 


Yponomeutidae 
Kessleria copidota 


Tortricidae 
Capua semiferana 
Merophyas leucaniana 


Common larger river species. 
Local species. 

Widespread river species. 
Very small numerous species. 
Local river species. 

Common small species. 
Common river species. 
Common river species. 

Local river species. 


An uncommon river terrace cicada of stable well 
vegetated habitats. 


Ubiquitous porina moths of damp swards 
Common porina moth. 


An uncommon species, larvae live in a swelling on 
small-leaved Coprosma species. 

A short-winged and blue-grey species of stable river 
terraces. Only known occurrence in Otago. Probably 
associated with cushion plants. 


A larger blue-grey species of cushion plants on river 
terraces. Active by both day and night. Widespread. 


A widespread species of grass swards. 


Larvae live on tutu, so common on the stable river 
terraces. 


A common species of open areas, 
A common species of non-forest areas. 


M. paraloxa 


Ctenopseustis obliquana 


Lycaenidae 
Lycaena boldenarum 


Zizina oxleyi 


Crambidae 
Eudonia cataxesta 


E. feredayi 
E. sabulosella 
E. chalara 

E. steropaea 


E. philerga 
E. trivirgata 


E. atmogramma 
Scoparia diphtheralis 
S. asaleuta 


Glaucacharis helioctypa 
Orocrambus haplotomus 


O. lewisi 
O. vittellus 
O. flexuosellus 


O. ramosellus 


A southern coast endemic here recorded at an inland 
site for the first time. Found commonly in wet hollows 
of river terraces where the larvae probably feed on 
Gunnera dentata. 


A ubiquitous species that has polyphagous larvae. 


The boulder copper butterfly is common on stable 
river terraces where the larval foodplant Muehlenbeckia 
axillaris is found. 


The southern blue butterfly is also common where 
introduced clovers (the larval foodplant) occur. 


A blue-grey species of both stable and unstable 
riverbeds. Common here. 

A common species of open areas: coastal to montane. 
A ubiquitous species of dry grasslands. 

A montane species of open areas. 

Characteristically a coastal species but found at 
several inland localities. A less common species. 

A common species of open and forested areas. 

A widespread species of open areas including alpine 
areas.. 

A common species of open areas. 

A ubiquitous species of open areas. 

A local species first described from the Wakatipu area, 
that is typical of stable river terraces. Adults are a 
very distinctive blue-grey. 

A small species found in wetland areas here in the wet 
hollows behind the stable river terraces. 

A species endemic to West Otago where it is 
commonest on riverbeds. Common here. 

A species attached to silver tussock areas. 

) Common; widely distributed species of 

) many grassland areas. 


) 


O. xanthogrammus 


Geometridae 
Arctesthes catapyrrha 


Asaphodes aegrota 
Helastia corcularia 

Hf. cinerearia 

Epicyme rubropunctaria 
Paranotoreas brephosata 


Noctuidae 
Euxoa admirationis 
Aletia moderata 


Graphania disjungens 
G. mutans 
Rictonis comma 


A highly coloured species characteristic of unstable 
and stable riverbeds. Common here. Larvae feed on 
Raoulia species. 


A small diurnal species of short turf. Found from 
coastal to alpine areas. 

Common species, larvae on herbs. 

Common grey species, larvae on moss and herbs. 
Common grey species, larvae on moss. 

Widespread species, larvae on Haloragis. 

A bright, diurnal species of alpine to coastal areas. 


Typical of dry areas. 

A common species that has larvae feeding on Raoulia 
cushions. 

) 

) Common and widespead species of open areas. 


) 


Two larger butterflies (Bassaris gonerilla [Red Admiral], and Cythia kershawi 
[Painted Lady]) were found on the riverbed but are not likely to be breeding there. 


The Rees riverbed can be divided into four main habitats: 


River Channel 
Unstable riverbed 
Stable riverbed 


Seasonally wet hollows behind the river terraces. 


The river channel is dominated by aquatic insect species of which the caddisfly 


Aoteapsyche colonica is typical. The caddisfly fauna though, is less diverse than that 
of forested streams that flow into it. The unstable riverbeds have sparse vegetation 
of Raoulia cushions and some Epilobium species. The moths Eudonia cataxesta and 
Orocrambus xanthogrammus are typical of this poor habitat. 


Stable terraces in contrast have a comparatively rich flora and fauna including 
the local moths Orocrambus haplotomus and Scoparia asaleuta. The poorly collected 
Kiwaia caerulaea were found on these sites. Diurnal moths are a feature of this 
habitat as are diurnal spiders, cicadas, beetles and bugs. This habitat is vulnerable 
to disturbance by growth of weeds such as willow and tracking for river access. In 


Otago, these sites are now uncommon east of Lakes Wanaka and Wakatipu because 
of man-induced disturbance. 


Wet hollows containing Gunnera support a small but highly interesting moth 
fauna containing the normally coastal moth Merophyas paraloxa. This is important 
habitat that is very vulnerable to modification for development. Most braided river 
habitat in Otago has lost this habitat type completely. 


RECOMMENDATION 

That this fauna and its habitat are protected in the long term from such 
disturbances as mining, tracking, growth and spread of willows as far as possible. 
That open, stable, natural river terraces and their vegetation and fauna be firstly 
recognised for their high conservation value and be given protection in the long 
term. 


REPORT ON THE COMBINED MEETINGS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL AUCHENORRHYNCHA CONGRESS AND 
THE 3RD INTERNATIONAL WORKSHOP ON LEAFHOPPERS 
AND PLANT HOPPERS OF ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE. 
Wooster, Ohio, 1990. 


DH Lane 
106 Hataitai Rd. Hataitai, Wellington 


Participants from 31 countries attended combined meetings of the above at the 
Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Centre (OARDC), Ohio State 
University at Wooster in August 1990. Included in this report are brief reflections 
on my visit to North America. I was one of the 110 participants invited to present 
a paper and poster display, after submission of abstracts in June. The research I 
presented was based on an MSc (Hons) thesis’ completed at Victoria University 
in 1984, 


* An inquiry into suspected hybridisation in zones of overlap involving species of the genus Kikthia 
(Homoptera: Tibicinidae) 


The OARDC is one of the pre-eminent institutions for agricultural research 
in the world. Its entomologists conduct research at 12 separate locations in Ohio, 
representing the major soil types and climatic conditions of that state. The 
Congress included sessions on vectors of plant pathogens, behaviour and 
physiology; workshops on_ ultrastructure of virus vectors and acoustic 
communication; two symposia on (1) population dynamicsAmerica of leafhoppers 
and planthoppers (2) plant habitat, host and tissue selection by leafhoppers and 
plant hoppers - implications for development of resistant crops. There were 
contributed papers on taxonomy and systematics; workshops on (3) Electronic 
monitoring of Auchenorrhyncha feeding behaviour (4) use of wind tunnels and 
flight mills to study insect flight behaviour. There was also a symposium on the 
Membracidae. 


I was invited to participate on a congress panel discussion dealing with 
acoustic analysis, together with Professors Tom Moore (University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor), Mike Claridge (University of Wales), and Hildegard Str bing (Free 
University of Berlin). 


| organised a workshop on species concepts and speciation theory in which we 
analysed the published work of Professor Hugh Paterson (dealing with the 
Recognition Concept of Species). Recreational activities organised by the Congress 
committee included a tour of the Amish country, visiting Amish farms and arts and 
crafts shop, and dining on typical Amish cuisine. 


Papers contributed which were of particular interest to me included one by 
Professor Tom Moore entitled Neuronal responses of periodical cicadas to songs of 
sympatric species. Moore has collaborated in this work with Professor Franz Huber 
of the Max Planck Institut fur Verhaltensphysiologie, Germany. Moore is 
recognised as a leading authority on the periodical cicadas of North America, has 
done extensive work on acoustic analysis together with his colleague Professor 
Richard Alexander and is now Director of the Natural History Museum at the 
University of Michigan. : 


Professor Michael Claridge showed in his paper that acoustic analysis can be 
used to resolve taxonomic problems in planthopper species. Professors James and 
Maxine Heath presented interesting research on the geographic distribution of 
Argentine cicadas and Professor Quartau presented an informative display on the 
songs of some species of cicadas from Portugal. The highlight for me was the 
Acoustic Communication Workshop organised by Assistant Professor Susan Heady 


of OARDC. She has applied acoustic analysis in her Studies of 


species of 
Delphacidae. a : 


Following the extremely well organised Congress my two and a half month 
North American trip enabled me to make extensive contacts with entomologists | 
have corresponded with over the years, many of whom were involved in some aspect 
of cicada systematics and acoustic analysis. I spent six days with Professor Vinton 
Thompson and his family (Roosevelt University, Chicago). He has worked on 
polymorphism in the spittlebug (Philaenus spumarius., see N.Z. Entomologist 8: 86-88, 
1984).Two of these days were spent in the Chicago Field Museum’s entomology 
department, examining the collections of periodic cicadas collected by the late Mr 
Henry Dybas. [ also spent an afternoon with Professor Monte Lloyd, an authority 
on the periodical cicadas at the University of Chicago. 


Travelling South, I stayed with Professors James and Maxine Heath at the 
University of Illinois. Jim Heath is an authority on endothermy regulation in 
animals and has published many papers dealing with such studies using cicadas. 
I then spent three days with Professor Tom Moore and also visited the world’s best 
equipped acoustic laboratory and acoustic records library. A morning was spent 
with Professor Richard Alexander, well known for his studies of cricket acoustics 
in North America. Four days were spent staying with Professor Darryl Gwynne and 
his family in Toronto, He has published a number of papers on sexual selection in 
insects as well as acoustic studies in cicadas, katydids and crickets. 


The trip enabled me to visit many other museums including the Natural 
History Museum (New York), the Royal Turrell Museum of Palaeotology in 
Drumheller, Alberta (World famous for its dinosaur displays), and _ the 
Anthropology Museum at the University of British Columbia (Vancouver). 


My visit to North America was a little late to coincide with the mass 
emergence of one of the 17 year broods of periodic cicadas centred in the State of 
Illinois. Several months before my visit to Chicago the cicada brood had emerged 
in plague proportions, receiving extensive coverage in the media, Two International 
film crews recorded the event. This particular brood, classified as Brood XIII, had 
not seen the light of day since the summer of the Senate Watergate hearings in 
1973 (see Chicago Tribune Magazine, May 6, 1990, Section 10, pp 16-23; "The day 
of the Cicadas"), Other species of cicada were still singing during my visit and I 
was able to collect a number of specimens. 


I recorded specimens at the bottom of the Grand Canyon, Arizona; Oak Creek 
Canyon and Sardona, Arizona; North West Toronto (Niagara escarpment), but 
found no evidence of singing insects during my visits to the Canadian Rockies and 
Waterton Lakes National Park. In general the diversity of night/dusk singing 
insects in North America is much greater than in New Zealand. 


On a more general note I was impressed that many of the entomologists I 
spoke to were on personal terms with many of our New Zealand entomologists. Dr 
Lewis Deitz (North Carolina State University, Raleigh) has worked on the staff of 
DSIR, Mt Albert and extends his greetings to all of his entomological colleagues 
in New Zealand. 


The trip to North America underlined to me the importance and great value 
of such International Congresses. 


(The next Congress is to be held in Athens, Greece in 1993. The contact is Professor S. Drospoulos, 
Benaki Phytopathological Institute, 145 61 Kiphissia, Athens, Greece) 


NOTES ON THE HOKIANGA WETA (Hemiandrus monstrosus Salmon, 19590) 
Gerald Messenger 
C/- Post Office, Ahipara 
Northland 


I first came upon this weta about 40 years ago and, despite spending a great deal 
of my time outdoors enjoying nature and studying the insects of Northland during 
the ensuing period, I did not see another one until July 1986 when a second tusked 
male crossed my path, this time by entering my home at Ahipara. The first 
specimen occurred in the Omahuta Forest and attracted my attention by its call. 
This was a sound rather like that made by rubbing the milled edges of two coins 
together. The specimen was a male standing alone on a ponga frond and making 
the call by lifting his body up and down whilst holding his legs stiff at the "knees’. 


The second specimen, also a male, turned up inside my home at Ahipara. We 
have no fire or fireplace and so have no firewood about our property. How this 
weta came to be here is a mystery. Perhaps not all the specimens mentioned as 
being found "on the back porch and inside their home" by the Sandersons at 
Okaihau (Wise 1990) in fact got there in firewood. Maybe this species sometimes 
gets the wanderlust! That this may be at least partly true is born out by this 
mysterious occurrence in my home, and by the finding of a specimen in the 
workshed at Puketi Forest Headquarters (G.Ramsay, pc.). The species is probably 
not limited to manuka/kanuka scrub as both my first Specimen and that reported 
by Laidlaw (1956), occurred in forest. Both these specimens were active in daylight 
which suggests that the species may have habits different to those of other wetas- 
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It is interesting that mostly only males are noticed, possibly because females 
do not have tusks and are probably usually mistaken for small specimens of the 
ordinary Hemideina weta. 


REFERENCES 


Wise, K.A.J. 1990: Families and populations or records of two species of 
Orthoptera. The Weta, News Bull. Ent. Soc. New Zealand 13 (1):1-3. 


Laidlaw, W.B.R. 1956: A note on Hemiandrus monstrosus Salmon, 1950. Orthoptera, 
Stenopelmatidae, Anostostominae. New Zealand Entomologist 2 (1): 3-7. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CAVE SPECIES OF NORTHWEST NELSON, 
WESTLAND AND CANTERBURY. 


P.M. Johns, 
Department of Zoology 
University of Canterbury 
P.B. Christchurch. 


This report summarises the collection details of specimens taken, and observations 
made, during caving expeditions by the author and companions over the period 
1962-1991. Unless otherwise noted all records are backed by specimens held by the 
author. Some published details concerning named species are also included. The 
separation of new species is only the opinion of the author and may be subject to 
change at any time. 


MYRIAPODA 
Dalodesmidae 


This Southern Hemisphere family has troglobites in Tasmania and mainland 
Australia (new genera and many new species). 
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Tongodesmus Schubart 
Although published as having come from Tonga, the one described species is a 
common epigean in the North Island and there are many undescribed species in 


the forests of South and Stewart Islands, 


There are at least 8 troglobitic species and there may be others as specimens 
taken in many of the caves are unidentifiable juveniles or females. 


Tongodesmus new species A: Bullock Creek, Punakaiki systems (Xanadu, Cairns 
Catacombs), One male from Owens Pack Cave, Fox River appears to be slightly 


different. Juveniles are known from Babylon. 


Tongodesmus new species B: Unnamed cave on north side Buller River, opposite 
Inangahua. 


p46eiX SpeemictmiBlue Creek Cave, Wangapeka 


Tongodesmus new species D: 150 foot pot, Greenlink & Cowards Creek caves, 
Canaan. 


Tongodesmus new species E: Kerry-John Cave & Worm’s Surprise Cave, Upper 
Takaka valley. 


Tongodesmus new species F: Sims Cave, Takaka Valley 


Tongodesmus new species G: McWha’s, lower Maruia near Murchison. 


Tongodesmus new species H: Marble Creek cave, Mt Burnett. 


Species Ik, F, G and H form a close group yet are in fairly widely separated cave 
systems in Oligocene limestones. Species D, although from the geographically close 
Ordovician marbles of Takaka Hill is very different, even in comparison with 
epigean species. 


Juveniles are also known from The Metro, Robins Return, Profanity, Twin Forks, 
Mansons, and Ida Cave. 
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Tongodesmus species: The species present in Stardraft, Oparara, is very similar to 
the epigean T. stilifer of the North Island. Further specimens are needed for study 
of variation. 


New genus 


New genus new species A: This is a highly modified troglobite and is presumed to 
be the one seen deep within the Mt Arthur and Mt Owen systems within 
Ordovician marbles. Collected from President’s Peanuts, Ellis karstfield; Richard 
& Pillar caves, Mt Arthur Tableland. It has not been found, as yet, in the same 
systems as Tongodesmus n. sp. D. 


Schedotrigonidae 

Schedotrigona 

Schedotrigona new species A: A highly modified, long legged species which is very 
similar in form to many troglobitic members of the same superfamily in North 
America. Known from Cafe au Lait Cave, Twin Forks and a small cave nearby. 
Schedotrigona species B: A similar species to n. sp. A above, and is known only from 
a damaged female from a cave in the headwaters of Blue Duck creek, Buller and 
an immature specimen from Coal Flat Cave, New Creek, Buller. 

Schedotrigona species C: One specimen of what is probably a epigean species has 


been taken from Council Cave, and another from Levine’s Cave, Takaka. Another 
epigean species has been taken in Caves near Waitomo. 


Julomorphidae 


Specimens of various species of Eumastigonus are occasionally found. These are 
almost certainly of epigean origin. 


CHILOPODA 
The centipedes are the least known among all cave dwellers. Seven Specimens only 
are known for the entire period of nearly thirty years of caving studies. 


Cryptopidae 


Cryptops species: It is highly like that the two specimens known from Council Cave, 
Takaka is a troglobitic new species. 
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Henicopidae 

Haasiella new species: Four specimens from Council Cave, Takaka. 

?Haasiella species: 1 damaged specimen from Profanity, Inangahua. 

OPILIONES 

Triaenonychidae 

Hendea 

Hendea maini Forster, 1965: Little Cave & Baby Grand, Paturau. 

Hendea spina Forster, 1965: Baby Grand, Prouse’s Cave, Cascade Cave, Little Cave, 
Twin Forks, and Marchant’s Mistake, all near Paturau. Cave Creek cave & Gunner 
Down grykes, Heaphy River. Granny’s Grotto, Canaan. 

Hendea takaka Forster, 1965: Council Cave and at Canaan. 

Hendea coatesi Forster, 1965: Fox River Cave, The Metro, Xanadu, Profanity, and 


Broken River Cave, Canterbury. This latter record is a very important one as it 


Shows the species crosses the geologically old Alpine Fault and the younger orogeny 
of the Main Divide and associated mountains. This has considerable implications 
in the speciation of cave animals. 


Hendea townsendi ¥orster, 1965: Fenian Creek Cave, Oparara 
Nuncia 


Nuncia marchanti Forster, 1965: Wet Neck & Cascade Creek near Paturau. 
Motupipi Cave, Takaka and Profanity Cave, Inangahua. 


Nuncia townsendi Forster, 1965: Fenian Creek Cave, Oparara. 
Phalangiidae 


Megalopsalis 
It is likely that all these long-legged harvestmen are epigean species, but so little 


is known about their taxonomy and distributions that no useful comments can be 
made. There may be more than 20 undescribed epigean species. 
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Megalopsalis species A: A black species with bright orange marks beside the 
eyemound. Known from Coppers Cave, Heaphy river. 


Megalopsalis species B: This dull pale brown species is almost as large as the 
magnificient species known from Mt Luxmore Caves, Manapouri. Present in 
Profanity, Inangahua and a pot near Hunters Cave, Springs Junction. 


Megalopsalis species C: A darker species than species B and known from 
Damnation, a cave contiguous with Profanity. 


Megalopsalis species D: Annandale Caves and pots, North Canterbury. Also present 
in nearby Nothofagus solandri forest. 


ARANEIDA 
Gradungulidae 


Gradungula sorensoni Forster, 1955: An epigean species which is also known from 
cave entrances. Further study needs to be made on its biology with respect to its 
activity in caves and compared with the next species, with which it is known to 
occur at Cave Creek cave, Heaphy. Known from Cave Creek cave and grykes on 
Gunner Downs track, Heaphy River and Armageddon, Fox River. Widespread in 
forests in Westland. 


Spelungula cavernicola Forster, 1987 
Placed on the protected list because of its apparently low populations. Present in 
Wonder Sump, Crazy Paving, Box Canyon, Stardraft, Ida Cave and many entrances 


of the major caves of the Honeycomb Hill system, Oparara. Also present in caves 
near the Heaphy River Mouth and Motupipi Cave, Takaka. 


Lycosidae 
Fast running lycosid or wolf spiders are known from many caves but are as yet 
unidentified. They may be easily confused with the gradungulids above, especially 


as juveniles. Known from most cave systems. 


Toxopidae 


Another group of fast running spiders. Presently known from the Bullock Creek 
caves, Punakaiki. 
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INSECTA 

PROTURA: Japygidae 

Burmjapyx 

Burmjapyx sp. A: Species of this genus are moderately common in forest litter and 
soils in the South Island. The specimens known from sand under wood in the 
stream passage of the Metro, Charleston, are larger than those normally 
encountered. But it is still presumed that they are of epigean origin. 

Burmjapyx sp. B: Specimens of a second, similarly sized, species have regularly been 
taken from Council Cave, Takaka. These however, have elongate claws, legs and 
setae which suggest that the species is troglobitic. 

ORTHOPTERA: Rhaphidophoridae 

Gymnoplectron 


All are considered to be troglophilic rather than troglobitic. 


Gymnoplectron new species A: Wet Neck, Twin Forks & Manson’s No 2 caves, 
Paturau 


Gymnoplectron new species B: Cave Creek cave, Heaphy River mouth. 


Gymnoplectron new species C: Coppers Cave, Ryan Creek, Gunner River. This 
species is remarkable for its short ovipositor which does not appear to be in a 
juvenile condition as would be suspected from its size. 


Gymnoplectron new species D: Box Canyon, Crazy Paving, Honeycomb Hill and 
others nearby, Oparara. 


Gymnoplectron new species E: The Metro; Owens Pack Cave, Fox River; Xanadu, 
Wazpretti, Punakaiki. 


Gymnopleciron new species F: Profanity & Damnation, Inangahua; Armageddon, 
hole near Armageddon & Babylon, Fox River; Cairns Catacombs, Punakaiki. 


Gymnoplectron new species G: Various pots at Annandale, Waiau, North 
Canterbury. 
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Gymnoplectron new species H: Unlabelled specimens from a cave (probably on 
Takaka Hill). 


Gymnoplectron new species I: A juvenile from a small hole in limestones at the base 
of Farewell Spit. 


Epigean species. 


These are easily distinguished from the troglophilic species by their mosaic 
colouration: maculae on the thorax and abdomen and bands, bars and spots on the 
legs. The cave species are generally uniform in colour with weak bands across the 
posterior margins of the tergites. 


Gymnoplectron edwardsii (Scudder, 1869): Although first described from limestone 
Caves (?Te Anaroa) at Rockville, this species is best regarded as epigean. It is 
common along the coast of Nelson and Marlborough Sounds and much of the 
North Island. It is readily found at night in forests. It may be found also along 
rocky banks of streams. 


Rockville; grykes at Downs Hut, Heaphy Track; Kaiteriteri; Riwaka estuary; 
Stephens Island; Trio Island; Maud Island; Oruawairua Island. 


No other species of Gymnoplectron are described from the South Island yet 
members are present in many localities in Westland and Fiordland. The following 
have been found in caves. 


Gymnoplectron new species J: Woods Creek, near Dunganville (abandoned mining 
tunnel). This species is very close to Gymnoplectron n. sp. D above. 


’Gymnoplectron new species K: The generic placement of this species is 
questionable. AR113 cave, Oparara; hole near Profanity, Inangahua; hole on track 
to Armageddon, Fox River; Blue Spur gold mine tunnel, Hokitika; Wanganui River 
mouth, Harihari (in forest); Secretary Island, Fiordland (forest). 


Weta 
Weta thompsoni Chopard, 1923: A widespread but endemic genus (Weta chopardi 
Karny, 1937 should be transferred to another genus) and species of Mid- and 


South Canterbury. It is an epigean species. Cave near Alford Forest; Peel Forest; 
Raincliff cave; Temuka. 
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HEMIPTERA: Cixiidae 
Persephone 


Persephone confuga Fennah, 1975: Known only from Council Cave, Takaka. In cave 
biology and conservation this species should be rated as high as that of Spelungula 
cavernicola. 


DIPTERA: Trichoceridae 
Nothotrichocera 


Nothotrichocera new species: An epigean species known from Fiordland is commonly 
seen in the various potholes of Annandale, North Canterbury. It has not yet been 
found at any intermediate site. 


Tipulidae 
Gynoplistia 


Gynoplistia troglophila Alexander, 1962: Wet Neck, Paturau; Armageddon, Fox River; 
Cairns Catacombs, Punakaiki. Although the adults have been taken in caves, the 
sites have been very close to entrances, one being just outside. Two close relatives 
are known from dense forest habitats. Of the 90+ species within the genus in New 
Zealand many appear to have very specific larval habitats: rotten wood, damp soils, 
stony stream bottoms, alpine bogs, and stream muds. The larvae are apparently 
predators and it seems unlikely that those of this species (searched for but yet to 
be found) would be present in cave muds/gravels as there would be insufficient 
prey. 


Keroplatidae (formerly in Mycetophilidae) 


Arachnocampa 


Arachnocampa luminosa (Skuse, 1891): The glow-worm larva of this epigean species 
is known from nearly every cave in New Zealand. 


Mycetophilidae 


Several of the larger species of Mycetophila e.g. M. marginepunctata, may be found 
resting near and within cave entrances, often in large numbers. They may be an 
important food source. 
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Calliphoridae 


Calliphora species: Calliphorid flies are often seen within caves and probably form 
a considerable source of food for cave scavagers and predators. They may have 
once been even more common, when moas and other birds fell into caves and flies 
were attracted down the air currents by the decaying flesh. This is certainly true 
also today when sheep and cattle fall into tomos. It may well be a good 
management strategy to place rotting flesh within a system so as to attract flies 
which are then caught by spiders, e.g. Spelungula cavernicola or wetas. 


HYMENOPTERA: Betylidae 


Archaeoteleia novaezealandiae Masner, 1968: An egg parasitoid of many species of 
rhaphidophorid wetas in and out of caves. 


COLEOPTERA 


The data below are very incomplete. No reference is made to the several new 
species of cave carabids currently being considered by Mr Ian Townsend. 


Carabidae: Trechinae 
Erebotrechus 


Erebotrechus infernus Britton, 1953: Fox River, Babylon, Profanity, Xanadu, Kubla 
Khan, 


Duvaliomimus 

Duvaliomimus pluto Britton, 1953: Fenian Creek, Oparara. 

Duvaliomimus walkeri (Broun, 1903): An epigean species which is often common well 
within caves. Known from most caves in Bullock Creek, Punakaiki (esp. Xanadu, 
Cairns Catacombs). 


Duvaliomimus lamberti Britton, 1960: Dogleg Hole & Harwood Hole, Canaan. 


Duvaliomimus orpheus Britton, 1963: Twin Forks, Little, Wet Neck and Marchant’s 
Mistake, Paturau. 
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Harpalinae 
Pholeodytes 
Pholeodytes cerberus Britton, 1953: Fenian Creek, Oparara 


Pholeodytes townsendi Britton, 1963: Twin Forks, Little Cave, Wet Neck, Cascade, 
Waterfall and Baby Grand, Paturau 


Scototrechus 
Scototrechus orcinus Britton, 1963: Ed’s Cellar, Takaka Hill. 
REMARKS 


The fauna in caves of these regions is rich, and the totals will not be even 
approached until the beetle fauna is fully described. There is no doubt that a 
number of the above species are just occasional visitors to caves and the 
troglobionts (second level troglophiles plus troglobites) represent 65% of the fauna; 
they may well be higher proportion. The faunas of the South Canterbury, Otago 
and Southland caves are relatively poor and will not greatly affect any troglobiont/ 
epibiont ratio for the South Island. 


The speciation patterns of Tongodesmus, Hendea and Gymnoplectron are very 
worthy subjects of scientific study, both as complexes within the individual genera 
or as comparisons, Such studies should give us an understanding of the origin of 
the faunas and an insight into the ecological processes within the various cave 
systems. Tongodesmus species seem to have diverged greatly whereas Gymnoplectron 
species show much less differentiation. Interpretations of the results will then form 
the basis for protective measures. However, the need for and use of an "emergency 
service" protection must always be considered now that caves are increasingly an 
important resource for tourism and caving a popular pursuit. 


The large gradungulid spider has special protection. Should other species be 
equally protected, or the spider’s status reduced to that of the others? At present 
I would favour the latter and place greater stress on the conservation of caves 
which are under greater general threat from the number of people entering them. 


The spider is under a very weak threat at present in all caves except Mohipipi 
Cave. 
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Within the cave systems of these areas two caves are of extreme importance. 


Council Cave, Takaka. 


This has a representative of at least one group not encountered elsewhere in New 
Zealand: Hemiptera. It has also endemic species of other groups. Its faunal 


diversity belies its size and apparent age and on these features it must rank as one 
of the most important caves in New Zealand. 


Cave Creek Cave, Mid-Canterbury. 


One species, and a widespread one at that, makes this cave important. The 
presence of one opilione species in this cave leads to a broad and important 
scientific question which must be resolved in all its elements. How has this 
troglobitic species differentiated from its epigean precursor and become distributed 
on either side of a major (inter-plate) fault and orogenic zone in Oligocene 
limestones with such time constraints on these biological and geological events? 
These events are further complicated by the present cave being covered by ice 
during some of the Pleistocene ice advances! 


Finally, this report deals only with the living fauna. Many previous arguments 
concerning cave conservation have been based on the relics of past faunas, the 
beauty of speleothems, the minerals and cave processes, and the challenges to 
human endeavour. The living fauna, primarily insects have not had a good "image" 
both in cave and epigean environments: horrid spider and nasty weta images 
abound in the "public mind". But the spiders, wetas and other "creepy-crawlies" 
must be considered if we are to realise the often conflicting high tourist and 
scientific interests in our caves. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FROM THE FAR NORTH 
Gerald Messenger 
C/- Post Office, Ahipara 
Northland 


The following observations were made on my travels around Northland during the 
Summer and autumn of 1991. 


Recycled huhu beetle burrows 


A slightly tidal muddy creek, Uwhiroa, at Herekino has plenty of old logs in it, 
black with age and most likely of kauri or podocarpus. They contain plenty of 
huhu beetle (Prionoplus reticularis) holes which, in the absence of stones or rock to 
provide shelter, are utilised by freshwater crayfish. Red-finned bullies and small 
eels also make use of them. This particular stretch of water is quite interesting as 
various snails and freshwater limpets occur on the surface of the logs and 
freshwater mussels in the mud. 


Orthoptera 


Although I have not seen any emerging hoppers for about three years, this season, 
locusts (Locusta migratoria) have become plentiful in areas such as Kaitaia and 90- 
Mile Beach where formerly, they were scarce, or have been declining during the 
past three years. 


I have been observing an isolated population of the cricket, Lepidogryllus 
parvulus (Walker) at Taupotupotu (3km east of Cape Reinga) for 15 years during 
which time it has remained more or less static. None were heard anywhere else in 
the Far North by myself but I have had a report of their presence at Whangarei. 
It was therefore surprising to hear one within 100 metres of our home in Ahipara 
during early January this year. 


There have not been many of the small black crickets (Bobilla, Pteronemobius, 
and Metioche) around Ahipara during this season although swarms of Pteronemobius 
truncatus/tarrios occurred at Mangaturoto, Dargaville and Whangarei during March. 
Fully winged males and females were attracted to lights at night. A similar 
phenomenon occurred during autumn of 1990 and a Swarm of winged crickets 
occurred as far south as Campbell’s Beach, Warkworth. | wonder if such 
happenings are related to the greenhouse effect? 
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Hymenoptera 


Native bees (Leioprocius fulvescens) have disappeared from Ahipara. All of our 
sandstone banks are riddled with their holes but not a bee is to be seen. The 
shrubs and trees around our house used to be a haze of bees four or five years ago. 
This summer, I saw only one in an area at Ahipara where a few years ago, there 
were "millions". In the Far North at Taupotupotu too, where a different species of 
Hylaeus was common, they have gone also. A very few bees of a small species are 
all that remain in Ahipara. I can think of no explanation for this disappearance. 


Snapper food 


During March and April snapper take full advantage of insects that fly out to sea. 
I have caught them at Whatuwhiwhi in Doubtless Bay with their stomachs full of 
brown grassgrubs, while fishing off the shore in the evenings. A fisherman in the 
Mangonui Harbour has reported catching snapper full of crickets during March 
and April. I don’t know of other fish feeding on them. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE 
STUDY OF SOCIAL INSECTS (IUSSI) 


&. J. Donovan, 
DSIR Plant Protection, Lincoln, 
Private Bag, Christchurch. 


The IUSSI was established, rather informally, in 1952. The objective of the Union 
is "to foster the exchange of information between all those who are interested in the 
Social Insects and other Social Arthropods by all appropriate means, including the 
organization of Symposia, Congresses, and the publication of the official organ of 
the Union, ’Insectes Sociaux,’ and the recognition of distinguished services by 
persons in the field of activities of the Union." 


From 5-11 August 1990, Rod Macfarlane, Daye Greenwood, Nelson Pomeroy 
and I, had the good fortune to attend the 11th International Congress of the Union 
which was held in the city of Bangalore, in south central India. During the week 
more than 350 delegates from 35 countries presented 373 papers in 30 symposia, 
which collectively provided an excellent overview of the present trends and latest 
research on social (and some solitary) insects. 
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In August 1989 the Union was officially registered according to French law, 
and it is now an affiliate of the International Union of Biological Sciences. 
Consequently, the affairs of the [USSI have been more properly formalised. Ata 
meeting of the International Committee, which is made up of representatives of the 
delegates from each country, and which I attended on behalf of New Zealand, it was 
decided that the Union will be composed of Sections, and membership of the Union 
shall be through membership of Sections. The minimum size of a Section will be 
15 members, and the annual capitation fees from each Section will be US$2 per 
member. 


At present there are ten Sections, eight of which cover individual countries, 
and two of which cover regions - North America and Latin America. New 
Zealanders do not have a Section, but one possibility is that we could ask to join 
the newly established Australian Section. Alternatively, we could attempt to get 
at least 15 people together to form our own Section. 


If interested persons so wish, I would be willing to act as Secretary of a New 
Zealand Section. If you are interested in forming a Section, perhaps you could 
write to me. 


For persons interested in social insects, the International Congresses offer an 
unparalled opportunity to meet other like-minded individuals from around the 
world. Congresses are held every four years, and the next will be in the Sorbonne 


University in Paris in 1994, 
mw 


SPREAD OF Vespula vulgaris (L.) ASSISTED BY VEHICLES. 
B J Donovan 
D.S.1.R. Plant Protection, Lincoln, 
Private Bag, Christchurch. 


Following the establishment of the Common wasp, Vespula vulgaris (Donovan 1983), 
the colonisation of most of New Zealand was surveyed by Clapperton et al. (1989) 
and Moller et al. (1990). Clapperton et al. (1989) suggested that the dispersal of 
wasps is partly by transport of queens with people and/or their goods. Similarly, 
Thomas (1960) believed rail and motor traffic to be the main agencies that widely 


dispersed the German wasp, Vespula germanica (F.) following its establishment in 
1945. However, no observations of wasp dispersal were reported. 
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The Common wasp was discovered nesting in Christchurch in early 1984, 
which suggested that colonisation was no later than 1982, and possibly earlier 
(Donovan 1984). 


Early on the morning of 10 May 1985 I loaded camping gear into my car, and 
drove from my home on the southern edge of Christchurch to the West Coast via 
Arthur’s Pass. Before reaching the West Coast, only two stops were made, one 
near Springston about 12 km southwest of Christchurch to pick up a passenger 
and more camping gear, and the other at Arthur’s Pass. The weather in 
Canterbury and at Arthur’s Pass was cold and cloudy, probably just a few degrees 
above freezing, so the car windows were kept closed. 


As we neared the West Coast, the weather became sunny and mild, and the 
interior of the car warmed appreciably. Just north of Hokitika I became aware of 
a queen wasp flying in the rear of the car, and upon inspection it proved to be V. 
vulgaris, which escaped and flew off freely when I attempted to capture it! 


By early 1987, when New Zealand was first surveyed for wasps, only two 
Common wasps were reported from the West Coast; one was collected from just 
south of Hokitika and the other from 18 km north of Westport (Clapperton et al. 
1989).It therefore seems likely the queen I inadvertently released failed to establish. 


In early June 1985, a beekeeper from Rangiora, about 15 km north of 
Christchurch, told me that during the previous year he had been trucking knocked- 
down car crates from Christchurch to Rangiora. Quite frequently when unloading 
the crates at Rangiora, 10-12 hibernating queen wasps were seen between the 
crates. Karlier in 1985 he had found a nest of Common wasps within 40 m of his 
unloading area. This was the first nest of Common wasps known to me from 
Rangiora, and its origin from the queens transported there by truck seems very 
likely. 
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FURTHER RECORDS OF THE SAME TWO 
SPECIES OF ORTHOPTERA 


K.A.J. Wise 
Auckland Institute and Museum 
Private Bag 
Auckland 


There is an undeniable rule that, although you may wait several years for further 
information, as soon as you publish, more information will appear. In this case, a 
specimen of the northern horned weta, which upset previous indications, was 
received even earlier while my previous note (Wise 1990) was in press. A 
monograph on Australian crickets, published years earlier, has also now been 
searched and a name change found. 


Lepidogryllus parvulus (Walker, 1869) Family Gryllidae 


The combination Modicogryllus lepidus was the identification given to the first 
recorded New Zealand specimen by the French orthopterist L. Chopard (Wise, 
1969) and it was used in the recent note (Wise, 1990). Since then the monograph 
on Australian crickets by Otte & Alexander (1983) has been examined. Although 
those authors do not refer directly to M. lepidus they record Gryllus lepidus Walker, 
1869 as a synonym of Lepidogryllus parvulus in the Gryllinae: Modicogryllini. 


Hemiandrus monstrosus Salmon, 1950 Family Stenopelmatidae 


Despite intimations in the previous note (Wise 1990) that this species is associated 
with manuka (often cut for firewood), is not confirmed from the east coast of North 
Auckland and that adults occur during the winter and pre-winter period, an adult 
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male was collected on an east coast beach south of the Bay of Islands on 1 January 
1990. It was picked up on the sand during the morning of New Years Day 


(summer) near high water mark and was just alive as slight leg movements were 
made for a while. 


This seemed to be a highly unlikely scenario but a check with the collectors 
confirmed the information. Subsequently I went to the beach on a holiday (in 
January 1991) expecting many of the bach owners to be there. I visited the 
collectors and pinpointed the collection spot on the beach which I had already 
passed. I was then referred on to a local who told me of manuka stands on the hills 
behind, which I went to look at. A person at a gate referred me to people in a 
nearby house who referred me to yet another person. No-one had any knowledge 
of similar wetas in the area but I had found there were some stands of old manuka 


which were used by the locals and it was unlikely any manuka had been brought 
in for firewood. 


Returning to the property nearest the beach entrance and incidentally nearest 
the collection spot, I enquired of another person with local knowledge. This 
property is of the small farm type with its own small flat-bottomed valley opening 
onto the road above the beach. The house is on the flat on one side and a small 
stream flows down the other and then under a road bridge and onto the beach 
where it disappears in the sand. I talked with the owner who had not seen a weta 
with horns but who had some interesting information. For several years, including 
the 1989-90 summer, he had brought some old trunks or branches of manuka wood 
down from the hill behind to pile up for a bonfire on New Years Eve! Further, that 
particular Christmas-New Year period was very wet and the stream flooded the flat! 


So it is possible the weta collected there had been brought down in manuka 
to the bonfire pile (firewood again), had crawled out, been caught in the flood 
water, washed down under the bridge and deposited on the beach. 

I have not had a chance yet to search further for confirmation and the locality 


is not being named here. It is important that an outlying colony (probably small) 
should not be collected for collections or for live or other scientific studies. 
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MAHOENUI GIANT WETAS AT THE 
OTOROHANGA KIWI HOUSE 


Eric K Fox 
Curator, Otorohanga Zoological Society Inc. 
P O Box 222, Otorohanga 


Otorohanga first became interested in holding giant wetas when a colony was 
discovered at Mahoenui in the Northern King Country. During 1986, an 
expedition to Mahoenui found only 13 giant wetas and concern was expressed 
about their future and a possible breeding programme was considered. 


Initially, enquiries to the Department of Conservation (DOC) to hold these 
animals drew a blank: it appeared there was some disagreement between DOC and 
DSIR as to who had control so rather than be drawn into a political wrangle, 
Otorohanga, on the advise of a DSIR staff member, changed tack. 


We applied to DOC to acquire the Little Barrier giant weta, Deinacrida 
heteracantha, in order to gain expertise in the handling and management of these 
animals before acquiring the rarer Mahoenui giant weta. 


The situation changed again in 1987 when a new population of Mahoenui 
wetas numbering several hundred was found in a gorse forest subsequently 
purchased by DOC. In 1989 DOC transferred a number of these wetas to the kiwi 
house for an overnight stay prior to release in other areas. However, the following 
morning, four pairs were observed mating and the decision was made to leave these 
at Otorohanga. A permit to retain them in captivity arrived a short time after. 


Our first colony took up residence in a unit of the gecko facility. This unit 
measured 600mm x 600mm x 1500mm with an earthen floor into which was planted 
fresh flowering gorse branches. The wetas were fed a variable smorgasbord of 


titbits ranging from native shrubs to introduced willows, fruit and vegetables. Tofu 
was also eaten. 
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Because our wetas were all mature animals and have a limited life span (about 
two years), it was not long before our first fatality occurred. Over the next two 
months, we lost a further three wetas, and on dissecting one of the females, we 
found she was carrying 152 eggs, average length 5mm. Rather than lose more in 
this artificial environment, we released the remainder into a patch of gorse within 
our great spotted kiwi (Apteryx haasti) pen. 


Throughout the remainder of 1989, a number of additional giant wetas were 
brought into the kiwi house and were placed on display with the park’s reptile 
exhibit. Mating and egg laying were observed on a number of occasions. One 


female layed eggs within three hours of arrival, but regretfully this, and subsequent 
egelaying proved unproductive. 


During 1990, the management committee of the Zoological Society made the 
necessary funding available to construct an 80 metre’ breeding unit for the wetas. 


This unit is situated within the great spotted kiwi pen, and enclosed an area of 
gorse, coprosma and small tree ferns. 


The weta breeding pen at Otorohanga 
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Nine wetas took up residence in December 1990 and five months later a casual 
search revealed two wetas among the tree ferns. In June 1991, four males and two 
females which had been on display at field days, were released into the enclosure. 
Two further males and a female were retained for public display within the kiwi 
house. 


The objective of our unit is to try and establish a colony of Mahoenui giant 
wetas in as near a natural habitat as is possible, with the minimum of interference 
taking place. The colony will, however, be subject to a thorough search each spring 
in order to ascertain the strength. Some of the young could be removed for public 
display. 
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FIELD OBSERVATIONS ON TWO SPECIES OF TUSKED WETA 
Mark Bellingham, 
Post Office, Pauatahanui, Wellington 


Ll. Hemiandrus monstrosus Salmon 1950 


The Hokianga weta known as Hemiandrus monstrosus is a species of the far north 
of New Zealand with a distribution centred on the Hokianga basin. The first 
recorded specimen was collected at Reinga before 1950 (Salmon 1950). Since then 
specimens have been reported from Orakawa (Bay of Islands) and Waipoua Kauri 
Forest (Laidlaw 1956), and from Herekino, Kohukohu (J. Davidson, pers. comm.) 
Okaihau, and Pakanae (near Opononi) (Wise 1990). In this present publication 
Messenger reports them from Omahuta Forest, and from Ahipara. P. J. 
Bellingham (pers. comm.) found an adult male at the Puketi Forest Headquarters. 
The reference to this species in Meads (1990) as the "Reinga weta" is inappropriate 
and the name "Hokianga weta", used here, is suggested instead, as it more 
accurately reflects the insect’s distribution. 


I first came upon this tusked weta in May/July 1981 when pupils of my local 
school in the Pakanae Valley, Opononi, brought me a specimen. In the Pakanae 
Valley, these wetas were found in holes in the trunks of manuka and kanuka trees, 
when these were being cut for firewood. A few of the wetas that emerged were #1. 
monstrosus, the remainder being Hemideina thoracica, the widespread and common 


Auckland weta, although H. monstrosus females may have been mistakenly assumed 
to be small H. thoracica females. 
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In this mixed manuka/broadleaf shrubland, both weta species seemed to be 
confined to the trees and none were found on the ground. The Puketi specimen, 
mentioned above, was found in a work shed adjacent to manuka shrubland. 


The males of H. monstrosus had an unusual defensive display. When 
disturbed, they raised their tusks slightly, rasping them together. The body was 
curved sideways with the front and head elevated. The hind legs were not raised. 
The weta also made short lunges forward attempting to use its tusks as pincers. 
When disturbed further, by blowing or tapping lightly on its head, the weta jumped 
away haphazardly. This weta is not a strong jumper. 


It seems that H. monstrosus is primarily an arboreal species as stated by Wise 
(1990), probably making use of burrows, crevices or shelters already existing. 
However the fact that the first specimen was found under a log and that several 
have been found in buildings, and not associated with the use or storage of 
firewood, suggests that the species is not completely arboreal and may spend some 
time on the ground. If so, it would certainly be subject to rodent predation and its 
habits may been affected to some extent, as has been suggested for the large 
Hemideina wetas (Moller 1985) and some cave wetas (Bremner ef al 1989). 


2. Mercury Island tusked weta 


I observed this weta on Middle Island, Mercury Islands, while on a trip to 
assist with research on Cyclodina skinks during September 1984. 


While searching at night for skinks, I noticed these large tusked wetas around 
shearwater burrows on hill slopes, and on the summit of the island. The wetas 
began to appear on the surface between 9pm and 10pm, on a warm, moist and still 
evening. Many of the wetas were in pairs, although I did not observe any mating 
or egg laying. The wetas were out until about 2-4 a.m. 


When disturbed both sexes usually ran for cover, often down the nearest 
burrow. If they were disturbed further they "hissed", lifted the front of the body 
with their middle legs, elevated the fore-legs high and wide, raised the head and 
gnashed their jaws. The males also simultaneously rubbed their tusks together 
producing a rasping sound. 


When the wetas were further disturbed by blowing on their heads, they made 
short rushes or lunges forward with their jaws and tusks gnashing. The wetas also 
often jumped a short distance during this display. 
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Several dozen wetas were seen on the steep hillside above our camp on the 
eastern side of the island and a similar number on the northern summit plateau. 
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A WASP ON THE FAST LANE OF STATE HIGHWAY ONE 
Hugh Oliver 
Plant Protection Group, 
MAF Ruakura 
Private Bag, Hamilton 
(A note) 


In February 1989 I was handed a wasp taken in a car by a Drury Beekeeper for 
identification. As it was fairly distinctive I was able to describe it to Olwyn Green 
on the phone, who told me it was Ancistrocerus gazella and expressed surprise that 
it was to be found in Drury already. J.A. Berry’s paper in the NZ Entomologist 
recorded it and have a number of localities in and around Auckland for 1988. This 
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note is to record the capture of a specimen on 2 February 1991 in the kitchen at 
172 Upper Dinsdale Road, Hamilton! 


REFERENCE 


Berry, J.-A. 1989: Ancistrocerus gazella (Vespoidea: Eumenidae); a first record for 
New Zealand. N.Z. Entomologist 12:63. 


MIOMATIS CAFFRA IN THE SOUTH ISLAND 


John Early 
Dept of Entomology 
Lincoln University 


Graeme Ramsay’s (1990) comprehensive account of mantids in New Zealand 
records the South African Miomatis caffra Saussure as well established in the 
Auckland region. In the eleven years since its discovery in this country, it has not 
spread further north than Kaitaia (ND) or south than Morrinsville (WO). It was 
therefore, a surprise to encounter a specimen from Blenheim (MB) in a student’s 
insect collection. After interviewing the student, I am satisfied it is a genuine 
record. The specimen, an adult female, was taken in May 1991 in urban Blenheim 
where it had apparently been brought indoors on dried laundry; it is now in the 
Lincoln University collection. 


Because adult females cannot fly, their slow rate of spread and radiation from 
Auckland is understandable, and it is certain that this specimen’s occurrence in the 
South Island is due to human activity rather than natural dispersal. Whether its 
transport south was deliberate or unintentional is not known, or whether it came 
as a solitary individual or is one of a number to hatch from a translocated fertile 
ootheca. It remains to be seen if the species establishes in Blenheim. 


REFERENCE 


Ramsay, G.W. 1990: Mantodea (Insecta), with a review of aspects of functional 
morphology and biology. Fauna of New Zealand 19. 
- 
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Contributions to THE WETA can now be sent on disk. Disks should be IBM 
compatible and preferably in "Word perfect" 5.1. DOS text files are OK and I can, 
at a pinch, use Apple Mac. If sending a disk, please send a copy of Ms. with it. 
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* 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


One of the planks in the election platform of the successful Labour Government 
at the last Federal Election was a planned setting up (and liberal funding!) of a 
series of "Centres of Excellence” in Australian science. Their name evolved into 
CRC’s (Cooperative Research Centres) after the election but the financial promise 
remained and a great number of highly competitive proposals were put forward by 
multi-disciplinary groups in many areas of science around Australia. The lucky 
winner in the entomology field was a joint proposal put up by the University of 
Queensland’s Department of Entomology, the Queensland Department of Primary 
Industries, the Long Pocket Laboratory of CSIRO Division of Entomology and the 
Lands Department’s Alan Fletcher Research Station. The theme of the centre is 
encapsulated in its title which will be "The Centre for Tropical Disease Management". 
It’s establishment recognises the unique spread of talent which exists in Brisbane 
in pest management and biological control. The lucky recipients are presently 
numb with delight after a tough battle but, when they get their act together, we can 
look forward to the centre being extremely influential in its field throughout 
Australia and it’s Pacific neighbours in future. 


The leading collection of Australian insects is the CSIRO’s Australian 
National Insect Collection in Canberra. Started in 1928 it is now regarded as one 
of the ten most important research collections of insects in the world and it houses 
more than eight million curated specimens. CSIRO has recently set up the 
Australian National Insect Collection Fund, a tax deductible fund which will 
support fellowships, expeditions, publications and research associated with ANIC. 
Enquiries should be directed to Mr Ray McInnes, CSIRO Division of Entomology, 


GPO Box 1700, Canberra, ACT, 2601, who will supply a coloured brochure of the 
fund. 


The Dodd Collection is on the road again. Frederick Parkhurst Dodd was 4 
bank clerk who quit his job at age 34 in 1895 determined to make an independent 
living from his love of insects. He went on to become famous in the early years of 
this century as "The Butterfly Man of Kuranda". Living in the then remote tropical 
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outpost of Kuranda in North Queensland he formed a spectacular show collection 
of tropical insects which was displayed in his home from 1910 until his death in 
1937. In 1918 and 1923 he toured the collection around Australia renting halls to 
display his treasures to the public. The collection remained in the care of his 
children until it was donated, still in perfect condition, to the Queensland Museum 
in 1987. The museum has carefully prepared the collection as a Travelling 
exhibition again and it has just started on a 12 month tour of large regional cities 
in Queensland. Instead of public halls this time, it will be displayed in air- 
conditioned art galleries, in keeping with its status now as an historical treasure. 
We look forward to its arrival back for a short stay in Kuranda about November 
this year. It should be a sentimental return. 


Geoff Monteith, 
Australian Correspondent. 


ane 


.. 


21st ANNIVERSARY FUND RESEARCH GRANTS 
1991 Grant 
Only one grant was awarded in 1991. This was to Dr V.B. Meyer-Rochow, for $250, 
to assist with the costs of translating papers on glowworm biology into a number 
of other languages. 


Research reports received during 1990-1991 
Completed research projects: 


Mr I.K.G. Boothroyd. 
This grant helped fund work for three papers, copies of which have been received. 


This was a 1988 grant. 
[Additions to the Chironomidae (Diptera:Insecta) of New Zealand: Cricotopus van der Wulp 
species from a North Island stream. New Zealand J. Zool.1990, 17:419-136. 
Temporal and diel emergence of Chironomidae (Diptera:Insecta) from a New Zealand Stream. 
Verh Internat Verein Limnol. 1988. 23:1399-1404. 
First record of Cricotopus aucklandensis Sublette & Wirth (Diptera:Chironomidae) from 
Mainland New Zealand with a description of pupae and larvae. New Zealand Natural Sciences 


1989. 16:51-56.] 


Mr R. Death. 

A 1989 grant helped fund research for a PhD thesis on the effect of disturbances 
on stream insect communities and which is now complete. It is hoped that the part 
funded by the grant will be published separately later. 


Mr C. Jowett. 

A 1989 grant to study the Mahoenui giant weta behaviour for an MSc thesis which 
is now complete. A short article for The Weta or New Zealand Entomologist is also 
planned. 


Mr A.B. Day. 

A 1990 grant to help with funding for a BSc Hons project on Invermectin residues 
in cattle dung pats. This showed short term effects on dipteran larvae and acari, 
but no toxic effects on Colembola or other fauna including earthworms, and no 
overall effects on the rate of dung decomposition. 


Dr A.C. Eyles. 1989 grant. 
A copy of Dr Eyle’s paper has been received: 


A review and revision of the genus Rhypodes Stal. (Hemiptera:Lygaetidae). N.Z. J. Zool 1990. 
17:347-418. 


Dr A.C. Eyles. 1990 grant. 

This taxonomic revision has now been completed and a paper entitled "Revision of 
the genus Chinamiris Woodward (Hemiptera:Miridae) has been submitted to the 
New Zealand Journal of Zoology. Chinamiri now contains more species than any 


other endemic New Zealand genus. Twenty nine new species are described to give 
a total of 31 in the genus. 


Dr A.J. Beauchamp. 
A 1989 grant for a study of the weevil Lyperobius huttoni. The population in 1989 - 
- 1990 was estimated at 146 individuals in 17 small groups. There is a continuing 


contraction of range despite a further colony being found. Goats are present and 
fencing should be done to make a vegetation reserve. 


Dr A.J. Beauchamp. 


A 1990 grant for a study on the effects on the weta Deinacrida rugosa on Mana 


Island, of the mouse poisoning programme. Poisoning of mice on an extensive scale 
appeared to be having no significant effect on wetas. 
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Continuing research projects: 


Mr C.D. Millar. 

A 1987 grant. Mass rearing techniques on artificial diets have been established for 
both Heliothus armigera and Mythimna separata.Major setbacks occurred as a result 
of a coackroach fumigation programme in the research area, but work is 
proceeding again now. 


Mr W.L. Chadderton. 


A 1989 grant. Most of the South Island sample collected still have to be analysed 
and then compared with the Stewart Island data. 


Dr G. Lovei. 
Carabids have been collected from two forest fragments in the Manawatu. Sampling 
will continue for another year, and will include spiders as well. 


Mr B.A. Martin. 

A 1990 grant, Work is still continuing on resistance of the peach-potato aphid 
(Mysus persicae) to the insecticides used in the Pukekohe region. A notable lack of 
aphids has occurred in the last season however. 


Mr R.D. Newcomb. 
A 1990 grant. Rearing facilities for Mysus persicae have been set up and assays 


developed to measure the ability of this aphid to resist insecticides. 


This list was compiled by Susan Millar. 
* 


PRESIDENTS REPORT TO THE 1991 CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 


Three major issues dominated my activities on behalf of the Society during the 
year. 


* Exploration of the support for an umbrella organisation for biological 
Societies. 


* Royal Society restructuring 
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* FOST science and technology policy. 


The question of the need for a new umbrella organisation for biological 
societies was floated with the Executive, and discussed with a number of other 
societies. I was grateful for the good feedback from Executive members although 
the question was overtaken by the proposed restructuring of the Royal Society. It 
was the lack of effective representation by the Royal Society which prompted the 
question in the first instance. 


I attended a meeting of Presidents of Royal Society Member Bodies in 
Wellington where the formation of a Federation of Scientific and Technological 
Societies (FOSTS), under the umbrella of the Royal Society, was agreed. The 
objectives of the Federation are: 


1 To provide an independent voice on relevant issues to both Government and 
the people of New Zealand on behalf of the scientific community. 


2 ‘To engage in science policy developing and lobbying. 


3 To give rapid response on technical and scientific matters where advice is 
sought. 


The Federation executive will comprise two representatives from each of the 
following areas: land, information, environment, life and human, physical and 
technological. It will take a little time before we will know if it can effectively 
represent our and other biological societies interests. 


A submission on science policy was prepared on behalf of the Society in 
response to a FOSTS request and is available to any interested members. I declined 
to prepare a submission on CRIs on the grounds that a Society view was 
inappropriate with members employed in such a wide range of organisations. 


I was pleased to be able to extend the Society’s greetings and best wishes 
through David Penman to the President of the Entomological Society of America 


on the occasion of their Annual Conference. 


Gordon Hosking 
May 1991. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND (Inc) 
Annual Report for the year ended 31 December, 1990 


Society membership is 260 at present. 


The 1990 conference was held at Lincoln University which celebrated both the 
21st Anniversary of the establishment of the Entomology Department and the 
attainment of full University status last year. This was a very well attended 
conference with about 100 registrations. The Keynote speaker, Dr Marjory Hoy, 
presented a stimulating address, to start the popular conservation symposium. A 
symposium on applied entomology was also held and a good range of general 


papers were presented. An evening poster session was popular with a large range 
of displays. 


The Annual Dinner or ’Banquet’ in honour of the occasion, was highlighted 
by the presentation of the Society’s second Fellowship, to Dr R.A. Harrison. 


An informal workshop entitled "Management of Insect Pests in Organic 
Horticulture’ was held on the day following the conference. 


Six Research Grants were awarded in 1990, and two K.J. Fox awards helped 
members with conference costs. 


Volume 13 of the New Zealand Entomologist was published and two issues of 
The Weta also appeared (Volume 13, No’s 1 & 2). 


A membership questionnaire and a questionnaire on publications on insects 


were both sent out to members and the results from these were made known later 
in the year. 


Susan Millar 
Secretary. 


ABSTRACTED COMMITTEE REPORTS 
EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE 


Auckland Education Board are negotiating the purchase of a Tape slide show 
entitled "Insects are everywhere" with the Auckland Branch. 
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Auckland Zoo have approved an Auckland Branch proposal to erect signage 
giving information about dragonflies. This is hoped to be the forerunner of similar 
projects in parks and reserves. 


Insect content in the form of nature notes has been added to a book entitled 
"The simple guide to Native Trees" by Andrew Crowe. The work was done by Olwyn 
Green assisted by John Dugdale, Brenda May and Chris Green. 


The committee continues to organise illustrated "Talks to Schools" on request. 


Some thought has been given to making up packages for schools, but this is 
an enormous task. Olwyn Green has begun a file of suitable material. 


CONSERVATION SUB COMMITTEE 
The Cromwell Chafer Reserve issue has persisted through the year and may yet 
take some time to resolve. This appeal relates to the need for Cromwell to establish 


a tip and transfer station on a preferred site only 150 metres from the Reserve. 
*x 


Current concerns are: 

* Proposals to prospect for minerals on Mt Te Aroha. A stag beetle, Dorcus 
aurilanatus known only from 13 specimens lives on this mountain. It is one of 
26 species absolutely protected under the Wildlife Amendment Act 1980. Peter 


Maddison presented evidence, largely provided by Beverley Holloway, at the 
Planning Tribunal Hearing. 


* To follow up some issues raised by Mike Meads’ "Forgotten Fauna" and "The 
Weta Book" and other issues. 


* To comment on the "Threatened Weta Recovery Plan". 


To follow up on Tony Beauchamp’s work on Lyperobius huttoni in the 
Wellington area. 


Entomologists will be involved in the Conservation week theme "Mighty midgets 
and tiny tyrants. 
ae 
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NEW ZEALAND ENTOMOLOGIST 


Volume 13 was published and distributed in August 1990 and comprised 19 papers 
and 4 book reviews in 94 pages. Volume 14 will have 10 papers and 5 book reviews. 

The costs of volume 13 were viewed with some concern by the Executive and hence 
the slimmer issue. There are already 9 papers and 2 book reviews for Volume 15. 


This is the largest number of MSS I have had available for the next volume 
before the current one is printed and may reflect a lack of confidence on DSIR 
journals. 


I wish to thank all members of the Editorial Board for their considerable 
assistance during the year and for maintaining such a high standard of reviewing. 


I think The Entomologist can hold it head high in any company because of their 
input. 


Allen Heath. 
May 1991 


THE WETA 


Only one issue of The Weta will be published this year as a cost saving measure. 
Printing is prohibitive and the Editor has been looking around for a more 
competitive quote, but the present printer understands our needs, is cooperative 
and does a good job quickly. We may not get this with another contractor. 


John Tenquist, May 1991. 
SALES SECRETARY 


Sales of Bulletin 9 Aquatic Insects have averaged 10 per month over the past year. 
Advance orders for Bulletin 10, NZ Applied Entomology have been steady. A flyer 
for Bulletins 9 & 10 was sent to 3000 schools and results of this look quite 
promising. Sales of back issues of The Entomologist at discounted prices have been 
disappointing. All correspondence, a complete set of The Entomologist, The Weta and 
all the bulletins have been archived at the Turnbull Library. 


Marleene Boyd 
10 May 1991. 
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LIBRARIANS REPORT 


Pressure of DSIR work has again prohibited any effective planning with regard to 
publishing, or collating and finishing the Waitomo poster. 


Copies of all reports to the AGM must be lodged with the Librarian ESNZ for 
archiving. 


John Dugdale, May 1991. 
Items for thought... 


Where will the role of Entomological Society go if DSIR Plant Protection is split 
into several CRIs? 


How will publication sales be handled? 


Will a CRI allow the Society to store or mail out publications free of charge? 


* 


ROYAL SOCIETY MEMBER BODIES 
REPRESENTATIVE REPORT 


RSNZ is effectively New Zealand’s Academy of Science and our official link with 


international science. It is restructuring in order to overcome some fundamental 
problems. 


There is a need for growing public awareness of science and the role it plays in the 
community. To achieve this, we need to present more than just a scientific 
viewpoint. All scientific problems are perceived as having a_ technological, 
economic, social, and political aspect and science must take this into account before 
it can expect public support from the wider community. 


I am not seeking re-election this year and in stepping down after 15 years in this 
executive position, I would like to remind the Society that RSNZ will reimburse the 
travel costs for out of town representatives, so they need not reside in Wellington. 


Ron Ordish, May 1991 
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OTAGO BRANCH 


Takitimu Range Field Trip 
The major field trip for this season was to the Takitimu Range in Western 
Southland, A large number of people arrived from Invercargill, Dunedin and 


Christchurch. Accommodation was arranged in DOC huts on land above Cheviot 
Downs Station. 


On the Saturday morning we found an amazing patchwork of pines and other 
trees that had been planted out in rectangles over a large area for erosion control. 


To get one intrepid vehicle further up the mountain, a slip in the track was 
repaired. In spite of this repair the vehicle almost went into the creek. Eventually 
the morning was spent piling up rocks to repair the track. Some people who were 
not so keen on the geology of tracks walked further up the hill. The track makers 
tell us the track is really good now! 


There was a lot of activity even though the day was fairly overcast and breezy. 
The large contingent of moth hunters found 62 species, the most significant of 
which was Noforareas blax. Thirteen species of caddis flies were collected. There 
was a large grey grasshopper Brachaspis nivalis, common on screes and two species 
of skink. 


Under rocks right up to the top were found many Peripatus (Ooperipatus 
vividimaculatus). None of the large scree weta Deinacrida connectans which had 
been recorded elsewhere on the range, were found. 


Most memorable was the sheer and rugged landscape which was revealed from 
the top ridges and the small hanging valley that we collected from. 


It was good to see the new or rarely seen faces of some of the far flung 
members. 


The following morning was not promising so we departed homewards through 
driving rain over a flooding Taieri Plain, Some of the group though, went up the 
Eglington Valley and Homer Saddle where the weather was good. 


The Homer Tunnel proved a fruitful collecting ground with 15 species of 
caddis flies including our largest, Zelandopsyche ingens with a cm wingspan and one 
brand new species. A new carabid beetle was found. It belongs to a new genus and 
species and has not been previously collected. 
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One of Brian Patrick’s exciting finds has been the moth Xanthorhoe bulbata. Once 
common throughout the eastern South Island, its range has retracted considerably 
with only about 5 records since the 1930s. This specimen was collected in a light 
trap in the Kawarau Gorge. 


Annual report to the Entomological Society of New Zealand: 


The Otago branch currently has 43 members with nine new members joining 
during the year. The major field trip was to the Takatimu Range in Western 
Southland with a large turnout of members from Invercargill, Queenstown, 
Dunedin and Christchurch. 


The Society combined with the Ornithological Society during one of their 
monthly surveys of the Kaikorai Estuary. 


The Society inaugurated a prize for the best entry for an entomological dislay 
in the annual Otago Science Fair, to encourage entomological interest in school 
pupils. 


Speakers at society meetings included Antony Harris, Malcolm Foord, Racheal 
Palmer and Ray Tangney. 


* 


CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL PROJECTS AT NZ UNIVERSITIES 
Compiled by George Gibbs 
Victoria University 
Wellington 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY, Dept of Zoology 


M.Sc 

Alex De Monchy Genetic variation and insecticide resistance in 
Heliothis armigera and H. punctigera. 

Dianne Gleeson Genetic variation and insecticide resistance in the 


New Zealand population of the sheep blowfly, 
Lucilia cuprina. 


Aid 


Brian Martin Insecticide resistant genotypes in the peach- 


potato aphid, Myzus persicae. 
James Morris Tests of a dual pacemaker model for the 
biological clock in the common weta, Hemideina 
thoracica. 
Craig Stevens The role of pathogens in the natural and applied 
control of Vespula wasps. 


Ph.D 

Nancy Beck Lepidopterous pests of brassicas in New Zealand: 
their biology, seasonality and management. 

Mary Netto Randomly amplified polymorphic DNA’s 

| (RAPD’s) to distinguish species of moths 

belonging to the genus Graphania. 

Richard Newcomb Molecular biology of the insecticide resistance in 
Myzus persicae. 

Chris White Isozyme studies of New Zealand leafroller moths. 


ae 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, Zoology Dept. 


BSc (Hons). 


Mark Sanders Growth rates of shredders (Zelandopsyche, 
| Oeconesus and Olinga) in relation to food quality 
of leaves. , 
M.Sc. (part 1) 
Robert Clark | Salticid pheromones 
Timothy Markwell Diurnal foraging patterns on beech honeydew. 
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Andrew McLachlan 


Gavin Miller 


M.Sc. (part 2) 


Catherine DePree 


Raphael Didham 


Chris Pemberton 


Michael Tarsitano 


Ph.D. 


Richard Harris 


Laorsri Sanoamuang 


Barbara Schakau 


Mary Whitehouse 


Janet Wilmshurst 


Spelungula cavernicola: a New Zealand cave- 
dwelling spider. 


Aggregatory ability of the gorse spider mite 
Tetranychus lintearius (Dufour). 


Avoidance of noxious prey by two New Zealand 
Salticids. 


Diversity and patchiness of canopy insects. 


Chemoreceptor function in Wiseana cervinata 
(porina). 


Detouring behaviour in salticids 


Competition between the introduced wasps 
Vespula vulgaris and V. germanica in New Zealand. 


The Ecology of Mountain Lake Rotifers in 
Canterbury; with particular reference to Lake 
Grasmere. 


The succession of the subfossil chironomid fauna 
(Diptera) of selected lakes in the South Island, 
NZ, during the Holocene. 


Interrelationship between communication, social 
Structure and behavioral plasticity. 


A palaeolimnological investigation into the impact 
of land use practices on some New Zealand lakes. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Dept of Entomology 


B.Hort.Sc.(Hons) 


Carol Stewart 


M.Sc. 


Micheal Bowie 


Denise Cone 


Rory Gordon 


Yupa Harnboonsong 


Andrea Henwood 


Trish Keown 


Peter Robinson 


Ph.D. 


Erik Ellis 


Dirceu Gassen 


John Holland 


Controlled atmosphere control of insects on post 
harvest fruit. 


Studies on spider mite behaviour using image 
analysis. 


The response of leafroller larvae to Bacillus 
thuringiensis. 


Biological control of nodding thistle by the 
nodding thistle receptacle weevil. 


Isozyme studies on some pterostichine carabid 
beetles. 


The effect of umbelliferous understorey on the 
parasitoids of leafrollers in an organic orchard. 


Biological control of nodding thistle by the crown 
weevil. 


Bioassay determination for the effects of vetrazin 
on stream insects. 


New Zealand Flower thrips and brown rot on 
peaches. 


Ecology and behaviour studies on Argentine stem 
weevil. 


Fluvalinate and its effect on spider mites. 
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Kamal Kabir 


Peter Lo 


Craig Phillips 


Robin Vargas 


Javier Villlobos 


Sue Worner 


Bioassays for measuring resistance in spider 
mites. 


The development of an IPM programme to 
control scale insects in citrus orchards. 


Host selection behaviour and developmental 
biology of three Microctonus parasitoids. 


Studies on dibeta miticide. 


The management of grass grub by pathogens; a 
sustainable agriculture approach. 


The use of predictive models in insect control 
programmes. 


In addition, there are two visiting students from overseas doing fieldwork in New 


Zealand: 
Ph.D. 


Silke Rumpf 


William Booth 


Insect growth regulators and _ lacewings 
(University of Heidelberg). 


Interspecific competition and host plant choice in 
spittle bugs (University of Wales). 
* 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO Dept. of Zoology 


Diploma of Wildlife Management 


Sheryl Hamilton 


James Fraser 


Behavioral ecology of the Rock & Pillar weta, 
Hemideina maori. 


Population ecology of the Rock & Pillar Weta, 
Hemideina maori. 
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B.Sc Hons. 


Claudine Tyrrell 


M.Sc 


Leeann Fenton 


Lynda Johnston 


Phil Lester 
Ph.D 


Jacqueline Beggs 


Brent Emerson 


Ilona Kokay 


Angus McIntosh 


Mike Scarsbrook 


Nematode (Wetanema sp.) infections on the Rock 
& Pillar weta (Hemideina maori). 


The biology of the honeybee mite, Melittiphis 
alvearius (Berlese). 


The structure and development of antennae in 
the honeybee Apis mellifera. 


Salix fragilis, effects on community structure and 
as a food for aquatic macroinvertebrates. 


The impact of introduced Vespula wasps on the 
honeydew beech forest community. 


Evolutionary genetics of chafer beetles: 
systematics and biogeography. 


Characterisation of biogenic amine binding sites 
in the brain of the honeybee Apis mellifera. 


The evolution of predator avoidance behaviour in 
stream invertebrates and the consequences for 
stream communities. 


Disturbance - spatial refuges in stream 


communities. 
% 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, School of biological Sciences. 


B.Sc (Hons.) 


Judy Egan 


Acoustic biology of three species of long-horned 
erasshopper, Conocephalus (Orthoptera: 
Tettigonidae) 
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Simon Glanville 


Jeremy Rae 


Ann van der Veen 


M.Sc. 


Helen van Mil 


Ph.D. 


John Herbert 


Julie Horsfield 


Mary Richards 


Cloning of glutathione S-transferase genes from 
Galleria mellonelila. 


Cloning of glutathione S-transferase genes from 
Lucilia cuprina. 


Evolution of negative elements in a variety of 
genomes (insect - human). 


The organisation of, and repetitive elements in, 
the genome of Musca domestica. 


Biochemical identification of porina larvae and 
its implications for pest management. 


Isolation and characteristics of potentially mobile 
middie repetitive DNA in Drosophila hydei. 


The genetics of New Zealand wetas (Orthoptera: 


Stenopelamtidae). 
* 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO, Dept of Biological Sciences 


M.Sc. 


Olivier Ball 


Ph.D 


Nigel Bell 


Production of Acremonium lolii and its associated 


alkaloids in perennial rye grass and their effects 
on insect pests. 


An investigation of the potential of the 
endophytic fungus Acremonium starii as 2 
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biocontrol agent for Listronotus bonariensis and 
Mayetiolo destructor. 
Dawn Willix The antibacterial action spectrum of manuka and 
rewarewa honeys. 
* 
(The Editor apologises for any typographical errors that may have crept in. Publication 


crept up with an uncanny swiftness this year, and there was no time to get galleys back 
to authors.) 


Ed 


DEADLINE FOR COPY FOR NEXT WETA 


28 February 1992 
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